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Driving up here from Visalia I ran across a truckful of domestic 


farm workers which was stopped alongside the road, I stopped and asked 
them what the trouble was, it seems the labor contractor needed some 
certain part for the engine; this was on the other side of the Pacheco 
Pass, and I offered to give him a lift into Gilroy, they didn't have the 
part he was looking for there, so, we came up to Sm Jose, the stores 
were closed by this time so I took him on up to Oakland where he imew 
of an outlet that would be opened at night; I don't know how he ever 

got back to the busload of stranded workers, anyway, on this trip I 

had quite a good opportunity to talk with him about the ind of work he 
was doing. He was perfectly willing to tell me all about it. He is 
running a Day-haul Program between Oakland and Dos Palos, his workers 
are Negroes both men and women; he picks them up in downtown Oakland 

at 3 o'clock in the morning, he returns them to downtown Oakland at 

9 o'clock at night, they spend about seven hours on the road three and 
one half hours each way. He charges them $1.50 for their round trip 
transportation; he rents them their picking sacks at 35¢ a days he told 
me that these sacks cost him $3.50 or so and that they will last all 

mS season under normal wear and tear, so he makes a nice little piece 

of change there. He also has the food and drink concession and since 

he is the only source, all of them buy from him; he charges a flat 25¢ 
per item for cold drinks and sandwiches, this simplifies bookkeeping 
and the making of change this is what he gets from the workers themselvese 
He also gets a contractor's fee of 253 per worker per day from the growers 


and finally, he is paid 25¢ per sack for weighing the cotton as it comes 


in, this, also he receives from the growers so you can see that he is 
doing all right for himself. Incidentally, the average weighing charge 
I believe, is less than this, perhaps, 10¢ or 15¢ per sack, 
Now, you can easily calculate how much the workers are getting out 
of the deal. The rate this year for picking cotton is $3 per hunderd 
wand poiinds, in the very best picking a man may pick 00 pmpounds a day 
and this will go on down to around 150 pounds a day in the tail end of 
the picking; a woman may pick only about half as much as a man on the 
averag#. If you figure the transportation cost and the sack rental and 
three meals a day of cold drinks and sandwiches at 25¢ a throw, you will 
come up with the workers! net, which is not going to be a dickens of a lot. 
Incidentally, the old rule of thumb down south used to be that 
the workers would be paid one tkenk tenth of the price that the grower 
was going to receive; the growers are getting 36¢ a pound this year 
meaning that they should be paying pickers $3.60 a hundred; I have 
heard of one or two growers in the valley who are paying $3%% $3.50 but 
I haven't seen them, the going rate as I said is $3. Last year when the 
same sort of situation prevailed a few crews or workers walked out of 
the fields and demanded what they had coming to them before they would go 
back; yes, in those cases the farmers gave them what they asked but so far 
as I know nothing of that sort has happened this yeare 
In spite of all these things there is a very low proportion of 
Mexican-Nationals picking cotton, almost all this work is done by domestics 
I will give you what I think are a couple of reasons why, I think, this 
is so.xm In the first place a great many of the people who have come out 


and settled in marginal communities of California are sharecroppers from 


the South and Soutwest who have worked in cotton all their lives; this is 


all they know how to do; this includes a large numbers of both Negroes and 
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Anglos that aren't wmted in indjstry, many of them probably wouldn't 
apply for industrial jobs even if they were wanted, they are cotton pickers 
by profession. Secondly, you will find rather few nationals in cotton 


I think because cotton is different from your fruits and vegetahbhes x 


G6vtton is not perishablef The Farm Placement supervisor in King's County 


told me, "There is no excuse for a sing#é national to be picking cotton 
and I won't authorize any to come into this county, the growers may want 
to have it picked all in one day, but there is no reason at all why x this 
needs to be,mmmm down there cotton will hang on the vines until February 
if needs be; and given m time there are plenty of domestics who are willing 
and able to do this worke" Connon will hang ontto the vine even if it 
rains or hails, or blows or snows, or whatever, of course, the grade might 
go tiem down a little bit if you had to leave it on from October until 
February, but of course, my firxmmt friend, the Farm Placement supervisor 
was simply exaggerating for effect in no case will it be necessary to 
leave the cotton in the fields for more than a few weeks. 

On this point about the farmers wanting to have more workers than 
they really truly need I can tell you a kind of an insteresting story. 
We are now coming into the olive picking season in Tulare County and I 
have som good friends among the olive growers so they have told me about 
the situation. Olives are a crop that are picked almost entirely by 
nationals, last year they had a good crop and they had 00 nationals in 
the county picking olives; this year something happaned, they only have 
one third of the crop they had last year, but do you know what they have 


350 nationals to pick their okives; almost as many as they did last year. 
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It is very east to talk about organizing labor unions as the solution 
to the farm labor problem, but, this is more difficult than meets the eye. 
I was talking to a bunch of men at the DiGiorgio Farms at Sierra Vista 
just yesterday, they were hanging around the store front =k church one 
of them was a part time preacher, the others were just a bundhmt of guys. 
We got to talking about labor unions, they had nothing against the idea 
of joining a unkon, in fact, they said they were all for xk the idea of 
labor unions, but down to the last man they said that they could foresee 
what was going to haopen; they said that when there was a strike that as 
soon as the belly pains started in themselves and their wives and their 
little kids that they were going to go back to work and nothing was going 
to sm stop them; they've got to have those old beans on the table, they 
have had the experience before of going hungry and they don't intend to 
ever go through that experience again. Now, what this means to my way 
of thinking is one of two things, either the farm labor uhion has to have 
a large ski&kx strike fund, which is unrealistic to even think about 
when.a union is starting fpom scratch like this, the only other alternative 
is that other unions will pitch in and help out during &k times of trouble 
this is the reason that the strike against the DiGiorgio Company lasted 
so long, the other unions around Bakersfield helpe feed the farm workers 
while they were out on strike. 

I have heard the argument advanced that displacement of domestic 
workers by nationals is actually gm a good thing buecause it will force 
the domestics to get out and look for other kinds of work such as work in 
industry which will constitute a step up the economic ladder for them; 
well, this sounds good but there are some things wrong with it as a theory. 
For one thing suppose you were 50 years old or more, do you think you could 
go out and get a job in industry? Well, I'll tell you, you coukdn't, as 


a matter of fact there was a company making fiber board or something of 


the sort which came into Tulare County not long ago, they advertised that 
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they needed several hundred men and this seemed like a great opportunity 
for some of our unemployed down there, but, right off the bat they 
inserted this qualification, that they wanted men only between the ages 
of 20 and 45; as it finally worked out they settled on a policy of hiring 
around an average age of 25 or so. Believe me, my frend, the man who is 
45 or 50 or over who is displaced from a job in agriculture has really 
had it, there is no place for him to go. I have discussed this with a 
number of men who are getting up around that age, I asked them what are 
your plans for the future, they tell me that they see the handwriging 
on the wall, without exception they are planning to go on relief and 
they will have to stay on relief for the rest of their lives. 

“nother proposal which is advanced, of course, by the Catholic Rural 
Life “onference and others, is that we should return to the family farm 
a lot of people sneer at this and say that this is itek idle dreaming or 
retregression and to an extent I agree that this talk about the family 
farm is talk about the good old days that never were, but at the same 


time I think there is some merit to it depending upon what is meant by 


a family farm. If you are talking in terms of/five acres place or something 


like that with a few gm vegetables, and fruit trees, and chickens, and 

a cow, then this I think is unrealism this could be no permanent solution 
xtfm if for no other reason then that farmers of this sort can not feed 

our papulation; of course, you might break up our cities and settle 
everybody on farms of this size, but I don't know anybody who seriously 
contemplates such a total revolution as this, even though it might not 

be such a bad idea at that. “hen I talk about the family famr I am 
thinking in terms of what the agricultural economists call an economic 
farm, that is one that will support the people who work ik it at a decent 
level; I believe that the United States Department of Agriculture currently 


beléeves that the #® breaking point comes at around 200 acres; there are 


figures showing that when you get over this size the people who acutally 
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work the land get an increasingly smaller proportion of the profit while 
the owner which may be a bank or something of the sort gets a larger and 
larger proportion of the profit; if you could break up the vast im 
industrialized farms into units somewhere around this level you might 
be albe to solve a good many problems. 

I don't know what the answers are I'm still asking questionse It 
seems to me, just off hand, that there are fewer nationals in Tulare 
County this year than there were last year, meaning I take it, that 
there are more domestics working; and again just speaking from an 
unverified impression, it seems to me that the Farm Placement Service 
is making a more honest effort m to secure domestic workers this year 


than in the past;ia last year I saw signs saying "Pickers Wanted" only 


in the window of the Farm Placement Service in Visalia, this year I 


have seen them in windows all over town; maybe they have done all out 
like this because they haven't been able to get as meny nationals 
maybe they don't need as many nationals because they have gone all out 
like this, I don't know the sequence, but it seems to me that this is 
a healthy sign;and it seems to me to suggest that more could and should 
be done along this line in various parts of the state. 

But, let me repeat I don't know what the answer is at this point. 
When I first went into this work a year and a half ago, I had a number 
of grand ideas, but the further along that I have gone the more I have 
learned about the incredible complexity of the agricultutal situation 
and the more I have learned about the inadequacy of my grand ideas. Some- 
times I think that the only solution is to line the farmers up on one 
side of Highway 99 and line the workers up on the other side and let them 


go at each other and have it out once and for all, 


